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MORAL TALES. feclings upon the death of any relation.|| casion as possible. I took this method in the 
= The first is, when we hardly know, or never | present case, and since the scheme would 
See Tae | were intimate with the deceased: and the | not go out of my head, resolved to let if 
THE INFLUENCE OF RICHES. second is, when he leaves any thing behind || continue there as long as it pleased. Soi 
“If I had just this,” said [ as I was read- |him valuable enough to occupy the mind so} prosecuted it all night, and about nine 
Mg an account in the newspaper, of a gen-' much as to divert ‘the melancholy feelings | v’clock in the morning, had fixed on a plan 
tleman who had married anagreeable young | Which would otherwise arise on the occasion. | I had no sooner fixed upon it, than ! got out 
lady with a fortune of ten thousand pounds; | | Now, both these circumstances concurred in \of bed, wrote it down upona piece of paper 
—<“IfI had just this, | would journey cheer- | the present case: Jacob had begun his peri-|, with my annual income upon one column, 
fully through life: a complaint should not | grination in the seventeenth year of his age, and my expenses upon the other; when to 
be uttered from my mouth, and I would en-' while I was yeta child; our acquaintance) | my great mortification, I found that the ex- 
deavor to prevent those of other people. ‘had hardly begun, nor was it carried on by '! pense, as [had planned it, would be exact: 
The hungry should not go away from my | partaking of mutual diversions, or sharing '\ly seven pounds thirteen shillings and six 
door unsatistied ; nor should the naked curse !n mutual hopes and fears. ‘Thus he was | pence halfpenny above my income. J then 
me while he om shivering over a few dying unto meas an alien, and not as a brother; |}ran over all the other plans which [| had 
embers, and the rude storm rattled on his and, moreover, he haa left me as much as; thought of during the night: there were 
ragged roof, I would,” said I, ‘be a father would have made many a one rejoice at the | none of them that. would answer, and this 
to the fatherless, a esband to the widow: death of a brother who had been brought | could not be executed upon one single farth 
J would—” but here a sympathetic tear ‘up with him as such. I had asked two or | ‘ing less than | had estimated it at. Had 1 
stopped further utterance; it had no power three of my neighbors to sup with me; but: | just this seven pounds thirteen shillings and 
over the flowings of my heart—I thought I now wished I had not done it on account of | six pence halfpenny, said [, it would “make 
{ would make all around me happy. 1" he the expense—-tell me, nature, what is it, || me completely. Sol began to revolve in 
wish was a kind of prophetic one; Provi- | for I could never yet discover——tell me, '}my mind, with the utmost earnestness, how 
cence intended to put my virtue to the trial.’ ‘what is it that contracts the heart on the |I should obtain it. «I will conceal,” seid - 
J had just finished the paragraph, and thrice acquisition of wealth! “Iam now no more le ‘my having gotten the money for a year; 
wiped my eyes with a white cambric hand- || one of the family of Pennyless,” said I, « | it will then amount to ten thousand five 
kerchief; it was from thee, Almira, I re- ama gentioman, and I will live as a gentle- jhundred pounds, which will easily bring 
ceived it wet with the chrystal drops which man.” So | leaned my head backwards on | matters to bear.” On further reflection, 
had fallen for the death of an indulgent ‘the chair, and began to plan out a scheme ‘this would not do; I had told the story the 
father—they have never yet been washed | for my future conduct in life. After I had jnight before, and it was flying among all the 
from it, nor shall they ever mix with the | turned it this way and that way, and, in |neighbours. 
stream while [ possess it, but I will add a short, every way that I could think of, it| While I was in this dilemma, the maid 
few more to them, as often as all power- | would not do. «I will go to bed,” said I; ;came to tell me that old Peter was at the 
ful nature shall call them from my eyes. I} a comfortable nap will refresh my mind,door. Now Peter, on account of his name, 
had just finished the paragraph, when the , and this will make it dein the morning. : was a weekly pensioner, on whom I had long 
postman brought me a letter, informing me | So I laid me down, and turned me to this been accustomed to bestow a penny every 
that my brother Jacob, who had emigrated | side, and to that side, and put myself into |Saturday morning: the girl had told him 
to the West Indies in order to get into | ‘this and that posture, but I could not get the jof my good fortune, and he, no doubt, had 
some other family, had died, and left me ‘nap I wanted; nor would the scheme go out! reckoned something upon it; “bid hie go 
ten thousand pounds. When I had finished of my head. It wasa maxim among the about his business,” said I, in an angry tone: 
the letter, I lifted up my white cambric | stoic philosophers, and adopted by many: | but my heart smote me asI said it; and I 
handkerchief, which I had laid on the ta-|| people asa dernier resource, to bear cour- | remembered the promises | had made when 
ble—J] lifted in dlnnd put it into my pocket,!/ageously up against the tide of misfortunes; ||] received the letter. «Just Heaven! is i? 
When I read an account of the death of aj while my blood and spirits rushed warmer | thus,” said I,“that we sport with our vows! 
brother, when I] had taken up my white | into my, veins than at this present moment,||1 will go this moment and give him six- 
ceambric handkerchief, had | not informed, when they can hardly crawl along, | wae! pence atleast. So I put my hand into my 
the reader what I did with it, he would | fond of this method; but I generally found | pocket and walked hastily to the door— 
naturally have concluded, that used it ei-, it was spending my strength i in vain, I have||“Peter!” said avarice, while I was going 
therto wipe atributary,or atleast a fashion- | therefore, long since adopted a quite differ-|| out at it, and had gotten the sixpence ready 
able tear from my cheek. {[ did neither.) ent one, which is, to lay myself supinely on||*you are at this moment short of your reck- 
There is nothing more difficult than to give! the surface of the stream, and glide with | oning seven pounds thirteen shillings and six 
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Seen 


& reason for every thing that happens. Iithe current; when a rock or precipice||pence halfpenny, and yet you are going, 


‘think, however, that I can give two for this, | seems to fall in my way, J paddle myself to'/like a fool, to give away yourmoney.” At 
for there are two circumstances which ren. | one side of it with a leg or an arm, and. al- || this very instant, old Peter bowed to me 
der the mind less susceptible of the natural j ways give myself as little trouble on the oc- with a most piteous countenance; the look 
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methought seemed to cry aloud—this is, 
what I did not expect! I stood at the door, | 
agitated between two violent passions—char- 
ity bade me reach out my hand, give it-ava- | 
rice contradicted it; so I would give it, and | 


{ would not give it: Peter saw my distress, || 


aud modestly walked out, and shut the 
street door behind him. He was no sooner) 
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yo 
I passed by. In going through several parts | 
of the town, I met a variety of objects of) 
‘charity; but [ industriously kept from look- | 
‘ing at any of them, lest pity should over-| 
come avarice, and torce a passage into my 
heart. While I shunned every other beg. 
gar, | would have persuaded myself that I 
wanted to meet Peter; but it was only a pre-| 








gone, than I cursed him for departing; I was | tence—fo1 I got home with every farthing 
convinced that ] should have given it tohim of the money in my pocket which } carried | 


if he had staid; and laid all the blame | out. 


A semblance of virtue will often stifle. 


upon his precipitate retreat—which ought ‘the monitor withinus. | had done my duty, | 
naturally to have fallen on the badness of J thought, with respect to Peter; and if], 


of my heart. 


ed into the room again, and sat down to |! 


1] 
Hi 


breakfast. There were two things that 
embarrassed me so much that I could not 
eat; the first was, the want of the seven) 
pounds thirteen shillings and sixpence half: | 
penny; the second was the figure of old Pe- 
ter, which presented itself to my imagina- | 
tion, sitting shivering in his hovel, through | 
every cranny of which the bleak wind was 
whistling, and disturbing his hoary locks, 
while he was every now and then casting a 
melancholy look around hiin, in quest of 
something to re-kindle the poor remains of 
a fire just expiring—and, with a despairing 
eye, exploring every corner for a scanty 
crust, or any thing to allay his craving ap- 
petite. Methought, when he had in this 
manner rummaged the whole hovel, and 
could find nothing either to mitigate hiscold 
or hunger, that he sat down upon his chair, | 
Jeaned his head upon his hand, turned up 
his eyes to heaven, and gave a sigh; the 
sigh, | thought was accompanied with a 
curse upon me, for having denied his usual 
boon: “what will become of him,” said 1; 
«he must expire before Monday”-~so I took 
out the sixpence, and looking at it, “may 


| put up the sixpence, walk- || had not given him the money at first, nor’ 


found him out now, it was not my fault; so 1) 
sat down to dinner, and began to consider 
how I could get the seven pounds thirteen! 
shillings and six pence halfpenny per annum. 
that I wanted. On Sunday at church, my_ 
head was full of it—it was full of it all the’ 


week, till Friday evening, when I came | 


home and found another letter upon my ta- 
ble, informing me, that my brother’s effects 
had turned to much better account than was 


expected ; and that instead of ten, | should 


getat least twenty thousand pounds——«I will 
double the plan I had formed before, and 
then I shall appear somebody—but in order 
to do this, | want fifteen pounds seven shil- 


lings and a penny: if [had just this, | should 
undoubtedly be happy.” 
limits to avarice——-1 now spent as uneasy a\ 


There are no: 


night, contriving how to acquire this fifteen 
pounds odd, as | had done before on ac- 


natainiattiantinsamthaihimaninin ontliatin atnettiientninenetchadinanaiaieeann ae 
Wttevary Cuviositics, 
The following letters from the Dutchess 
of Marlborough, (wife of the celebrated 
general) have been preserved as literary. 
curiosities, This Dutchess, notwithstand- 
ing her want of education, is said to have 
governed, not only her husband, who was as 
illiterate as herself, bat the kingdom of 
Great Britain; and at a time too, when that 
kingdom possessed as many men of literary 
eminence as at any period of its history. 
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for Doctor Clarke att his hous near St. James’ 
Church. 
Saterday 
'f give you many thanks for the favour ot 
your leter to me, and am glad I ded no! 
hear of the poor Bishop of Bangors illness 
tell the danger is over, I have never seen 





Ld sun: sence I came out of Town, but i 
expect him here to day at dinner, I wish { 
;may have any thing to say from him that is 
worth troubling either of you with, but you 
will be gon before my leter can come to 
you, and therefore I will write to the 
| Bishop, 

,the surgeons assure me that they see ne 
‘danger in the Duke of Marlborough’s shol- 
der however they will not yet consent that 


(hee shall goe to Woodstock, I suspect that 


} 
} 


{caution may proceed from their knowing 
‘that one of them must be always with us 
| . ~ 

when we are at such a distance from Lon 





count of the half of a. 4 rose about eight | don, and therefore they will defer our going 
0 clock in the morning, and taking hold of, 9. long as they can to attend their other bu- 
the right knee of my breeches in order tO. siness, [do and have told them that I will 


put them on, all the money in the pocket ‘buy them at their own rates, and I have 


of them fell on the floor; on gathering it: Known but very few ministers or faverits 


(up, and counting it, I found exactly the ele- | that were not to bee bought, which must be 


ven shillings and nine pence—*I never car- | done in this case, for when they shall come 


no person ever suffer so much for the want | ried money so long before,” said J, “without 


of you as he just now does: nor ever feel | 
so sharp a pang for possessing you as I do,” 
said 1. «Perhaps all that has now passed | 
before me may be an illusion,” said 1, «and | 


he may, at this instant, be begging at the, from the indulgence of our crimes. 
corner of a street, frum somebody as hard-||[ saw the money untouched thou toldest me, 
hearted as myself; | will go immediately & |] had done amiss—and [ listened to what, 
find him out; and if Ido not find him, I will | 
tind plenty of others to bestow something” 


upon who may be in as much want.” Sof 
put eleven shillings and nine pence in my) 
pocket, and went out, resolved to bestow, 
every farthing of it in charity before I 


shouldreturn. I had gotten buta httle way | lence rushing warm into my heart. ‘There 


from my own door, when | saw a poor man|/is nothing better than to seize a luoky mo- 


at a distance, standing in a suppliant pos- 


ture: my niggard heart revolted against all) 


the resolutions! had made: “Jt is he,”| 
said I, “and I must giveaway my money, 
although | have already seven pounds thir- 
teen shillings and sixpence halfpenny per 
annum too little.” 


_ When I approached the man, and found 
it was not him, my heart rejoiced in me as! 





parting with some of it. O conscience! 


endeavoring to rouse us| 
When. 


wilt be perpetuall 


‘thou toldest me. When I had but little to 
spare, | always gave apart of that little; 
and never till 1 became possessed of much 
'did I carry a sum so long undiminished in 
‘my pocket; but I will now atone for my 
fault.” While I said this, I felt benevo- 


ment: now Peter at this very moment hit 
the door with the knocker; and as it was 
about the usual time of his coming, the 
sound of the knocker hit my heart—You,” 
said |, looking at the eleven and nine pence 
in my hand;'«“you shall pay the forfeit of 
my crimes——long have you shut out every 
social feeling from my heart; but you shall 


conscience! however we may attempt to | 
stifle thee, thou art a faithful monitor, and | 


‘and tell me that his shoulder may be dress. 
ed by any body, I can’t sleep fifty mile from 
‘London, if one of the best surgeons does 
/not lie inthe hous, by this account | am apt 
| to think at your return upon the 22d of Au- 
‘gust you will find us here, but wher ever [{ 
shall happen to bee you are sure of always 
being wellcome to your most faithfull 
humble servant and friend 
S$. Marlborough 
my humble serviss 
to Mrs Clarke 


on 
‘having this opertunity of writing to you by 
the Surgeon .which will come to you before 
you leave London, | have a mind to tell you 
that my Lord Sunderland was here as | ex- 
pected, I had a great deal of discourse with 
him upon the B. of Bangor and your aflaires 
tis impossible for me to write all the partic- 
ulars,but hee professes all value and esteem 
imaginable for you both, he assures me that 
the B. of Bangor is to be B. of Bath and 
Wells when it falls, but he only fix’s him 
there because it is the most probable to bee 











never have it in your power to do so ie 


So J sent the old man away rejoicing, 


vacant first, but if any other should fall bes 
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fore that, except some of the very great 
enes hee will bee for the B. of Bangors hav- 
ing it, what he continues to think of for you 
isa very good thing which Doctor Younger 
has at St. Paul’s, which is consistent with 
what you have, and when I spoake of what 
you wished for your brother hee expressed 
as much pleasure in doing that for him, as 
you could have ia it yourself, and said hee 
knew him and ownd that he was a very good 
man and had a grete deal of merrit, hee 
added that he design to get a thousand 
pound in the winter of the King for the B. 
of Bangor to help him tell somthing hap- 
pend that was better than what he has, hee 
appeared to me to bee very desirous of serv- 
ing you both in any thing that should hap- 
pen to bee ir his power, and I do really 
belive that hee thinks himself that men 
of your abilitys, would be of so much use 
tohim, that he sencerely wish’s that you 
would help him to ease som things which 
makes it more dificult to compass what | 
desire then perhaps you will believe, tho I 
hope you will never doubt of my being with 
all the truth imaginable your most faithful 
friend and humble servant 
S. Marlbcrough. 
Sunday the 26th of July 
windsor lodge 


We add a short note from the Duke of| 


Marlborough as a specimen of his literary | 


rcquirements. 
Sept. 3. ] 707. 


Sir, 


| forget the pig-tail as] had not a quid to 


| the black boy and HearTom acks for Pound 








1" r ee 
ve bearer will acquaint you with} ; 
I ’ 4 J ve" | ran up to him with his arms extended, and | 


what I have write. in order to have this bu-| 
ainess agreed friendly (if possible.) | de-| 


sire the pietars may go with my brother, |! 


and leave it to your care that they be ori- 
gine ls, 
{ am, Sir, 
Your friend and 
Hlumble servant, 
Marvtspornouci. 


ee e — 





‘ , 

‘Ihe following isa modern specimen of li- 

‘erary accomplishments, and from a person 
in a much humbler sphere. 


Original letter from a Sailor to his Brother in Lon- 


don. 
‘Warren Flastings Indiaman 
Gravesend, March 24, 1824. 

‘Dear Brother ‘l'om—This cums-hopein 
to find you in good helth as it leaves me 
safe anchor’d here yesterday at 2P.M.after 
a’ pleasant voyage tolerable short and 
few squalls—Dear Tom, hopes to find old 
father Stout, and am quite out of pig tail!—- 
Sights of pig-tail at Graves-end, but unfor- 
tunately not fit for a dog to chor—Dear 
Tom, Captain’s boy will bring you this and 
put pig-tail in his pocket when bort—Best 
in London at the black boy 7 diles, where 
go, acks for the best pig-tail—pound pig- 
tail will do and am short of shirts. Dear 
Tom, as for shirts only took two whereof 











one is quite worn out, tuther most, but dont 





chor never since Thursday—Dear Tom, as 
for the shirts your size will do only a little 
longer--I like um long——get one at present 
best at Tower-hill, and cheap——but be par- 
ticular to go to seven diles for the pig-tail at 


best pig-tail, and let it be good pig-tail, so 
ty it up—Dear Tom, shall be upabout Mon- 
day or thereabouts.-—Not so particular for 
the shirt, as the present can be washed but 
don’t forget the pig-tail without fail, so am 
your loving brother. 

(T. P.’ 





‘P. S.—Dont forget the pig-tail.’ | 
—s | 


Literary Anecvotes. | 

















Whilst Antigonous was prosecuting a war! 
in Asia, a certain author presented him a/' 


treatise on justice. “What a fool must this) 


‘ , , \ 
fellow be,” said Antigonous, “to prate to me) 
about justice when | am engaged in war.” 


ee 


De la Serra, is better known from the 
ridicule which Boileau has throwa on him’ 
than by his works. This wretched scrib-) 
bler, however, had the art of disposing of 
his lucubrations to great advantage, while | 
he published in separate volumes; but when | 
his vanity induced him to collect the whole’ 
in one edition, not a purchaser could be | 
found. He had once the curiosity to attend | 
the lectures of a miserable declaimer of| 
the name of Richesource, in the Rue Dau- | 
phine. When he had heard him out, he) 


exclaimed with rapture, “Ah! sir! itis very \ 
true! have published a great deal of non-|| 
sense within the last twenty years; but you | 
have now said more in one hour than J) 
have ever wrote in the whole course of my 
lite!” 


Salmasius, in his own time called the He- 
ro of Literature, has considerably fallen } 
from the high reputation he once enjoyed. | 
[lis erudition was certainly great, and he 
was at the same time conspicuous for gene-} 
ral knowledge. butas a critic he was ca- 
pricious, intemperate, and arrogant. Such} 
was his pride, and high opinion of his own! 
talents, that, when advised by a friend to’ 
compose for the future with greater care, 
he answered, “] throw ink on paper as oth- 
ers throw dice or cards upon a table; writ- 
ing to me is a mere amusement.” Ilis re- 
markable controversy with Milton on the 
death of Charles the First of England is 
well known. 


Lynacer.—Not long before his decease, 
Dr. Lynacer took holy orders; on what ac- 
count we are not satisfactorily informed. It 
is said, that from that time he began to 
read the New Testament; but struck with 


perhaps how little mankind were suscepti- 

ie of that purity in their conduct, he hurl- 
ed it away in a passion, exclaiming, “either 
this is not Gospel, or we are not Chris- 
tians.” 





Montesquieu is a striking instance of great 
talents and astonishing industry at a very 
early age. When only twenty, he had al- 
ready prepared materials for his great 


'work, by copious extracts from the volumi 
‘nous writings which compose the system of 


civil law. Hismodesty, however, prevent- 
ec him from exposing himself too soon to 
the public eye; and he had attained the age 
of thirty-two befere he ventured to publish 
the Persian Letters, his first literary at: 
tempt. : 

His travels were planned and executed 
with the same spirit of prudent reflection. 
His views in leaving his own country was 
to study the laws, constitution, and manners 
of others; to see and converse with the 
learned, the polite, and the ingenious ar- 
tistsof each. For this purpose he waited 
till study had informed his mind, and re- 
flection had matured his judgment. By the 
time he quitted France, he had attained a 
certain age, and his name was already 
known and respected, He was previously 
elected a Memberof the French Academy: 
and in order to be totally independent, 
and be able to devote his whole time to the , 
objects he had in view, he resigned his sit- 
uation as a Magistrate of Bordeaux. After 
visiting Germany, Hungary, Italy, Switzer 
land, and Holland,she came to England, 
where he resided a considerable time. 

Mr. de Montesquieu had one peculiarity; 
he never would suffer any painting or bust 
tobe taken of him. His aversion to any 
such design was- long insurmountable. At 


length, Dassier,a celebrated Artist, travel- 
j led from London to Paris, on purpose to pro- 


cure a likeness of the great author of the 
Spirit of Laws, which might descend to pos- 
terity. But Mr. de M. either from motives 
of modesty, or because he was unwilling to 
spare the necessary time, constantly resist- 
ed the pressing solicitations of the Artist. 
At last, Dassier, after employing many oth- 
er arguments in vain, said to him, “Do not 
you think there is as much pride in refusing 
my proposal as there would be in consenting 
to it?” This shrewd and lively question 
disarmed the severity of Mr. de M., and he 
submitted. 
—<—— 

Rollin.—The private character of Rollin 
was excellent. He had a mildness of tem: 
per, a moderation in his opinions, and si, 
plicity of appearance, which marked the 
candor and goodness of his heart. Born in 
the lowest rank, the son ofa cutler, he was 
the first to speak of his humble. origin. 
“It was from the cave of the Cyclops,” he 








the purity of its precepts, and reflecting 


would say, “that I first took my flight to 
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ses he would sometimes bestow onthe fr uits | 
of his own labor were not so much the re-| 
sult of pride or presumption as the candid 
and justifiable expressions of a man who. 
knew his own worth, and scrupled not to| 
avow it. Indeed he must have ena 
uncommon strength of mind to hear unmov- 
ed the applause of his pupils and friends. 
His name was known and celebrated in eve- 





With all this modesty, bao | aw: ay from the be: redietions of the unfortu- 
ever, there was a tincture of vanity about} } nate beings to whom he had given new life! 
him, which made him speak‘of his works | The next day he went to demand a like sum 
with evident self-approbation; but the prai- | ! 


|| and they so wretched!” 





from his man of business, who took the free- 





dom to expostulate with ‘him for his extra- 
vagance: Malesherbes humbly replied, 
“Why, what would you have me to do?-- 





} 


His conversation was of the gayest kind; | 
and he told a story with a degree of felicity 
and ease peculiarly his own. Amongst the 
anecdotes which he loved to relate, the fol- 
lowing will doubtless appear sufficiently 





ry partof Europe. Princes fought, and es- 
seemed it an honor to obtain his acquaint- || 
ance and correspondence. 

His conduct had always been marked by 
the strictest morality and the most scrupu- | 
fous piety. But in the last years of his life | 
his understanding appeared to sink, and his} 
piety to degenerate into the most childish 
‘superstition, At a time when all Paris]! 
flocked to the cemetery of St. Medard,to vi-|| 
sit the tomb of a pretended Saint, it was a 


melancholy and degrading sight to see this | 


illustrious man mix with the vilest populace, 
and join in their absurd devotions. 


In life’s last scene, what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of thebrave, and follies of the wise. 
—j—— 


Malesherbes.—If Malésherbes, as a pub-/| 
lic character has established his claim to} 
the applause of future generations, he is no) 
less entitled, as the father of a family, to 
the esteem of mankind. 

He was plain in his dress and manner of), 
living, and disliked those grand entertain- 
ments and dinners of ceremony, where the: 











singular: it is extracted froma sketch of 
this eminent man’s life, published in the 
year 4. 1796. 


beste, 


|forseveral years, silence the most profound, 


He often mentioned that he was born on 
the day Cartouche (a famous robber and 
murderer) was put to death, and entertained 
himself by recalling that strange coinci- 
but in his early years he had been) 
deeply affected by a circumstance which | 
| made a most lively i impression on his young | 
‘heart; he had seen in the country, at a’ 
friend's house, the father of Cartouche, who |! 
under a borrowed name acted as a servant. 
Malesherbes used to describe, with all his 
eloquence, the miserable parent overwhelm- 
ed with shame and sorrow, and preserving 














,and not interrupted even when alone, ex-| 
cept by religious hymns and heavy sighs. | t 
Malesherbes, then ignorant of the cause of 
his affliction, in vain employed every method 
suggested to him by his address, his vivaci- 
ty, and the spirit of enquiry which belongs 
to youth, to effect the discovery; they who} 
were entrusted with the unfortunate man’s 








majority of persons in power waste the time 
they should devote to their duties. He of-/ 
ten passed whole nights without sleeping: | 

and,-in his latter years, lay down with half) 
his clothes on, that he might be the sooner 
yeady for business when he rose. 

During a winter of uncommon severity, 
Re was once found at four o’clock in the 
morning at his desk; his legs bare, and 
without any garment on except his shirt: af- 
terundressing, his head heing engaged by 
some weighty plan, he wished to write down 
a thought which had occurred to him: and, 
drawn on by the fervour of composition, 
worked for more than three hours, insensi- 
ble to the cold. 

He never repulsed the unfortunate who 
applied to him; but condoled with them, 
encouraged them, and was prodigal of all 
the assistance in his power. He had ¢0 ex- 
cellent aheart, that he was more than once 
the dupe of his benevolence: his fortune, 
uowever, could not keep pace with his li- 
berality, and he stipulated with his steward 
to allow him a certain sum monthly. One 
day that he came to receive it, he learned 
that a large family was suddenly reduced to 
ihe most extreme poverty: he instantly al- 





| Cartouche.-—And covering his eyes with, 


made others weep in describing this affect- 


secret remaining faithful to their words: at 
last he perceived the anxiety of Male-| 
'sherbes, to whom he had never spoken, wad 
' drawing near him, said, “Iam the father of 


his hands, reticed—-the tears streaming 
down his face. Malesherbes wept, and 


ing scene, 
_— 

Learned Women.—Italy has produced 
more learned women than any part of Eu- 
rope: and if the erudition of those who 
flourished inthe middle ages was no proof 
of the originality of their genius, their clas- 
sical acquirements were at least evidences 
of the care bestowed on their education by 
the citizens of the Italian Republics. It is 
notable that Petrarch and Boccacio,the sons 
of a lawyer and a merchant, were educated 
as young noblemen are in England in the 
present day; and that the daughters of pri- 
vate men, attracted by the cultivation of 
their talents, the attention of such men as 
Politian. 

But Bologna, of all the Italian Republics, 
seems to have the longest retained her learn- 
ed women, and to have most venerated the 











tte] them all his money, and stole himself 





powers of female intellect. ‘The chairs of 


— —— ee 


ithe university, down to the present day, 


have been occasionally filled by female -pro- 
fessors. ‘To the Madelena Bonsignori, and 
Bettiza Gozzani, who mounted the cap and 
gown in the middle ages, succeeded the fair 


| Doctors, Laura Bassi, Professor of Physic, 
;and Madonna Manzolina, Lecturer on Ana- 


tomy, of more recent times. The late 
Signora Clotilda Tamborini, joint Professor 
of Greek with the Abate Mezzofante, had 
only vacated her chair by death, a short 
time before we arrived at Bologna; and it 
was a pleasant thing to hear her learned 
coadjutor, in describing to us the good qual 
ities of her heart, do ample justice to the 
profound learning, which had raised her to’ 
an equality in collegiate rank with himselt; 
without one illiberal inuendo at that erud: 
tion, which in England, is a greater female 
stigma than vice itself. 
—e>— 3 Lady Morgan's Staly 
MRS. SOPHIA LEE. 

She devoted her attention, at an early 
age, to the education and welfare of the 
younger branches of the family, to whom, at- 
ter the premature death of their mother, 
and the subsequent one of their father, her 
prudence became eminently useful—Thus 
sacrificing to affection and duty, somewhat 
of that celebrity which she might have in- 
creased by the exclusive cultivation of her 
talents. Yet few writers had more allure- 
ment at their outset to pursue the path of 
fame. The comedy of the Chapter of Ac- 
cidents, which was offered anonymously to 
the elder Mr. Colman, a man of approved 
taste and genius, was received by him with 


| ° : 
an immediate request to know the author, 


and its success fully justified his high opin- 
ionofit. The talents of Edwin were nev- 
er better displayed than in that original, 
true, Somersetshire clown, Jacob Gawky; 
and our Bridget became the phrase of the 
day forcomic vulgarity. 

The interesting novel of the Recess, next 
appeared, and was the first English work oi 
merit, in which historical characters were 
made the ground-work of fictitious events. 
It presented the writer in strong contrast 
with herself, both as to subject and diction, 
and was so extremely popular, that, after 
the publication of the first volumes, which 
came out singly, Mr. Cadell desired the au- 
thor, to name her own terms for the re- 
mainder, enclosing a bank note of value as 
a compliment. She now, however, deyo- 
ted only her leisure hours to her pen, and 
produced her succeeding works at intervals, 
having established a seminary for young 
ladies at Bath, which her name rendered 
distinguished and flourishing. From this 
situation she retired about twenty years 
since, to close an active and well spent life 
in family association, privacy and content. 

As awriter, her distinguishing character- 
istics were originality, pathos, and that rar- 
est of gifts, fertility of invention, sometimes 
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even approaching to exuberance. but itis) a character, and make it the chief business 


not merely as a writer that we have consi- 
dered her—our encomium is of a higher na- 
ture, and includes a numerous circle; since 
it may be both generally and justly observ- 


ed, (and it gives us heartfelt pleasure to 


make the observatien,) that the women 
most admired for talent in the present day, 
perform every relative duty in life with as 
much correctness and fidelity, as if they 
classed with the least gitted of their sex. 
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The death of Lord Byron appears to have 


caused as great a sensation tn the Literary 


’ a 
world as any event of modern times, and it | 
isnow ageneral theme for comment with || 


all the periodical writers; 


/ 
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‘of his life to expatiate on it in doggrel verse 
‘issomewhat astonishing. He set out in life 
| with au determination to elevate himself 
‘above humanity—to be ‘a being of a difler- 
lent order”——but when he found that the 
weakness of the flesh was too great, and 
jhis natural penchant for dlackguardism too 
irresistible, to be overcome by any at- 
tempts at the low, gloomy, grand, magnifi- 
‘cent and awful, he then veered round to 
‘the opposite side of the compass, and re- 
|solved to amaze the world by flying direct- 
ily in the face of every thing likedecency or 
| dignity._-Lord Byron is said to have been 
unfortunate; but unless his friends can _ per- 


suade the world that affliction had turned | 
| his brain, they can hardly expect any sym- 


| pathy for him on that score. We appre- 


ble. This is to be understood as characte- 
rizing the society generally. There are 
certainly some young ladies (very few Jam 
afraid) who do not smoke—some married 
/women (many I hope) who have no lover, 
or if this would be interpreted to derogate 
‘from their charms, who consider him only 
jas a convenient dangler, and are fondly and 
faithfully attached to their husbands; and 
'there are certainly many gentlmen who are 
not gamesters, 

It is difficult to describe accurately a na- 
tion composed of such various ranks, and of 
so many diiferent castes as that of New- 
‘Spain. The most important distinction, ct- 
‘vil and political, was founded on the color 
of the skin. Here, to be white, was to be 
inoble; and the rank of the diiferent castes 











is determined by their nearer or more dis- 


'hend that the greatest of his. misfortunes, ! tant relation to the whites; the last in the 


was a matrimonial squabble, the effects of) 
which might have been obviated by a little! ants of the Africans or Indians, 
and their opinions || manliness of conduct on his part: but there} The character of the Indian population, 


scale being the direct or unmixed descend- 


respecting his character & merits.are as dif | are some men who love to make a display || which exceeds two millions and a half, re- 
ferent as those of the partizans of the dif-| of, and claim credit for unhappiness. He! mains very much the same as that of the 


ferent candidates for the Presidency. 


| has obtained, and he deserves applause for; lower class of the natives is ‘described to 


The admirers of Lord Byron’s poetry | his munificent conduct towards the Greeks; have been at the time of the conquest. The 
are too apt to carry their admiration so far} but his means were great: a man of his’ came indolence, the same blind submission 
as to overlook the faults, both in his charac- || temperament is seldom a slave to so low &° to their superiors, and the same abject mis- 


acter and his writings. 


The dangerous | feeling as parsimony, and, in any event, he! ery areto be marked. The forms and ce- 


aa pe | 
tendency of, the examples exhibited by } might as well spend his money upon the Pa- remonies of their religion are changed, and 
those whose vices have been as conspicu- | triots of the Morea, as upon the prostitutes; they are perhaps better pleased with the 
ous as their talents,-—particalarly if those of Italy. He might,if he had chosen it,) magnificence of the Catholic rites than with 


vices be suchas are most seductive to youth- | have been in poetry what Napoleon was in! their former mode of worship. They take 
ful mindyought to be guarded against with! war, the wonder and boast of the age: 4S) 9 childish delight in forming processions, in 
the utmost care; we were on this account,| it 1s, we do not think his fame can long out-' which they dress themselves most fantasti- 
pleased with the remarks of the editor of | live him. There is,no one finished pro- | cally, and the Priests in many parts of the 
the National Gazette on this subject, and ; duction which can be appealed to as an eVi-| country have found it necessary to permit 
with the following, which we copy from the! dence of the abilities which he unquestion-!! them to mingle their dances and their mum- 
National Journal of the 3d inst. | ably possessed; and posterity will not take’ meries with the Catholic ceremonies. They 

“The manner in which he passed the last | the trouble to ransack all the trash and rub-| were oppressed and trodden under foot by 
two years of his existence, might be consid-|| bish which he has left behind him, in order! their Emperor and caciques; and ever simi 
ered as an apology for the rest of his life, | to seek for the occasional corruscations Of: the conquest, they have been oppressed by 
if any thing could atone for his deliberate,|| his genius.” 
and ostentatious disregard of every thing, 
like decency and virtue, and his affected) 


| laws intended to protect them. For the most 
part, they are distributed in villages, on the 
From Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, in 1822. || most barren and unproductive lands, and 
contempt for the feelings of mankind. -To, National Character of the Mexicans. are under their own caciques, whoare charg- 
deny that he possessed great powers ofmind| The centlemen with whom | have associa-|| ed with the civil government, and with the 
would be absurd; but it would be equally I ted are intelligent men; and those who) collection of the tribute, a tax of about two 
absurd to deny that they were shamefully | have had it in their power to pursue liberal | dollars on each male trom ten to fifty 
perverted to the worst of purposes—that Of} studies, are fond of literature and science. | years of age. 

undermining religion and morality. Great'The Creoles in general possess good natu- The castes, that is to say the mestizos, 
talents, like allthe great works of nature, || pa] talents, and great facility of acquiring! descendants of whites and Indians; mulat- 
must at all times command admiration; we knowledge, They are extremely mild and} toes, descendants of the whites and negroes; 
he only is deserving of praise who makes a! cogrteous in their manners, kind and bene-|| samboes, descendandts of negroes and In- 
good use of his faculties whatever they are. yolent towards each other, and hospitable | dians—are scattered over the country as la- 
It would seem that the chief desire of Lord} ¢, strangers. Their besetting sin is gamb-|j bourers, or live in towns as artisans, work- 
Byron was to be thought a gay, reekless hi- ling. ‘The married women are very pleas-||}men or beggars. ‘There are some Indians 
bertine, like his favorite Don Juan—a spe. ing in theirmanners. They are said to be||/ who have accumulated property, and some 
cies of ambition very natural in a youth!! faithful to the favoured lover, and a havson|' few of the castes may be seen living in com- 
just entering into puberty, who sees a petti-| of that nature does not affect the lady’s re-|; fort and respectability in the cities and in 
coat in every bush, and thinks it very man- putation. The young women are lively and) the country; but these instances are rare, 
ly to frighten his grandmother, and “aston- accomplished. They sing and play agreea-|| From the cacique or Indian magistrate of 
ish the natives in general, by an outrageous bly, dance well, and know all they have had} the village, tothe most abject of his fellow 
display of blasphemy and depravity; but}! an opportunity of learning. If they would|| sufferers, they are indolent and poor, The 
that a man of his genius and capacity, and/ Jeave off the detestable practice of smoak-|| only difference between them is, that the ca- 
at his age, should ke enamoured with such] ing, they would be very pleasing and amia-|! cique does not work at all. By a law pags 
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ed since the revolution, they are declared 
together with all the castes, to be possessed 
of the same rights as the whites. The tri- 
bute is abolished; but they will be, as a 
matter of course, subject to the alcabala, or 
tax on the internal commerce, from which 
they were heretofore exempt. This decla- 
ration will produce no alteration in the cha- 
racter of this class of the population, Meas- 
ures must be taken to educate them, and 
lands be distributed among them,before they 
can be considered as forming a part of the 
people of a free government. 

The titled nobility are white Creoles,who, 
satisfied with the enjoyment of large estates, 
with the consideration which their rank and 
wealth confer, seek no other distinction, 
They are not remarkable for their attain- 
ments, or for the strictness of their morals. 
The lawyers who, in fact, exercise much 


influence over the people, rank next to the 


nobles. ‘They are the younger branches of 
noble houses, or the sons of Europeans, and 
are remarkably shrewd and _ intelligent. 
Next in importance are the merchants, and 
shop keepers, for the former are not suffici- 
ently numerous to forma separate class.— 
They are wealthy, and might possess influ- 
ence, but have hitherto taken little part in 


the politics of the country——most probably | 


from the fear of losing their property, 
which is ina tangibleshape. The labour- 
ing class in the cities and towns includes all 


castes and colors——they are industrious and}, 
orderly, and view with interest what is pass- tended to them all.--Merchants and mechan- | 
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of the vice-regal government; but, it is to 
be feared that they will henceforward be 
found the ready tool of every faction. The 
priests exercise unbounded influence over 
the higher and lower orders in Mexico; and, 
with a few honourable exceptions, are ad- 
verse to civil liberty. It may not, perhaps, 
be altogether correct, to consider the influ- 
ence of the clergy as confined exclusively to 
the upper and lower orders of society, but 
certainly a very large proportion of the 
middle class areexempt from it. Unfor- 
nately too many who were educated in the 
forms ofthe Catholic Church, have eman- 
|¢ipated themselves from its superstitions on- 
ly to become sceptics and infidels, 





Tlayti.—In answer to several inquiries 
‘made by Rev. L. D. Dewey, Agent of the 
'American Colonization Society, a letter has 





‘been received by him from President Boyer 
of the Republic of Hayti, (published in the 
N. York Observer,) of an interesting ‘cha- | 





racter. 

He offers to defray part of the expenses. 
‘of the voyage, in the case of emigrants to! 
‘Hayti, provided the Colonization Society | 
will defray the rest. He will also give’ 
‘them lands, and advance to them articles of | 








husbandry and food,so long as such aid is| 
indispensably necessary.--He states any ' 
number whatever, coming with the intention | 
|tosubmit themselves to the Haytien Govern- | 
‘ment, shall be received on these conditions, 
‘and that the utmost good-will shall be ex-| 


ing aroundthem. Most of them read; and, | ics shall have perfect liberty tolaborin their 


in the large cities,papers and pamphlets are 
hawked about the streets, and sold at a 
cheap rate to the people. ‘The labouriug 
class in the couptry is composed, in the 
same manner, of diflerent castes. They are 
sober, industrious, docile, ignorant and su- 
perstitious; and may be led by their priests, 
or masters, to good or evil.—-Their apathy 
has in some measure been overcome by the 
long struggle for independence,in whichmost 
ofthem bore a part; but they are still un- 
der the influence and direction of the priests. 
‘They are merely labourers, without any 


property in the soil; and cannot be expect- | 


ed to feel much interest in the preservation 
of civil rights, which so Jittle concern them. 
The last class, unknown as such in a well 
regulated society, consists of beggars and 
idlers, drones, that prey upon the commu- 
nity, and who, having nothing to lose, are 
always ready to swell the cry of popular 
clamour, or to lend their aid -in favor of im- 
perial tyranny. 

‘Phe influence of this class, where it is 
numerous, upon the fate of revolutions, has 
always been destructive to liberty. In 
France they were very numerous; and the 
atrocities which disgraced that revolution, 
are, ina great measure, to be ascribed to 
this cause. In Mexico these people have 
been kept in subjection by the strong arm 


/ 


} 


| . . . ’ . . ° | 
| respective professions, being treed during’ 


‘the first year of their residence there, trom | 
‘certain duties which the citizens of that) 
‘country customarily pay for the right of ex- 
‘ercising those employments. Even if no, 
‘aid should be furnished by the Colonization 
| Society, the opportunity would still be given 
‘for all that piease, to go into that country | 
and receive lands gratis from the govern- 
ment, with the privilege of residing near 
each cther, if desired.— They shall not be 
molested in their domestic habits, nor in 
their religious belief, provided they do not 
seek to make proselytes, or disturb those of 
a different religion. Marriage is encour- 
aged in Hayti, and is respected asin other 
countries-—-Wherever there is a sufficient 
population, schools are supported by the 
government forthe instruction of youth in 
the principles of morality and virtue.—The 
#overnment of Hayti would not permit the 
‘Colonization Society to plant a colony on! 
that island, having its own laws, courts and 
Legislature, and subject to the Haytien gov- 
ernment only, as our states severally, are to 
the General Government. “ Those who 
come,” says the letter, ‘‘ being children of 
Africa, shall be Haytiens as soon as they 
put their feet upon the soil of Hayti.” — 


To show that heis in earnest, President 
Boyer has already sent an Agent to this 
country, with funds and authority to enter in- 














‘supper. 





‘to eat at the same table. 


Society as may facilitate the emigration to 
Hlayti of the descendants of Africans, who 
are disposed to share in the privileges of 
that free and independent people. 


_ As Mr. Granville, the agent of the Hay- 
tien government, was on his way, last week 
from Philadelphia to this city, he stopped at 
a public house in New Brunswick to take 
Between 50 and 60 persons sat 
down to the table, and Mr. G. among the 
rest. . It happened that he was seated next 
toa United States officer, who was unfortu- 
nately ignorant of his rank and character 
Observing Mr. Granville at his elbow, the of 
ficer remarked, “Sir, are you not aware that 
it is contrary tocustom for white men and 
colored people to eat at the same table. ‘T'o 
this Mr. G. made no reply. ‘The officer then 
repeated his: observation in a more offensive 
form; and rose from the table, declaring he 
would not eat with a negro. Mr. G. then 
rose, requested the officer to resume his seat, 


| and addressed the company as follows: “I am 


informed, that it is contrary to the custom of 
this country for whites and colored people 
lama stranger, 
gentlemen, from Hayti, and my ignorance of 
the custom must be my apology.” [le then 
left the table. Immediately, we understand 
more than half the company followed his 
example,and went to the landlord to request 
that he would set a table where they might 
have the pleasure of eating with that gentle- 
man (pointing to Mr. G.) ‘he next morn 
ing, the ofhicer, being convinced of his mis 
take, wrote an apology tothe Haytien,and 
received in return the following laconic and 
noble reply: 

“Sin—I write insults in the sand; favors on 
marble.’? 

Another incident is worthy of notice. As 


|| Mr. Granville was about to leave the table, 


observing the epaulette upon the officer's 
shoulder he remarked, “Sir, !am an oilicer 
also in my own country, and if [ were there, 
it would be a part of my duty, Sir, to take 
into custody those Haytiens who insult stran- 
gers.” 

If this is a specimen of Haytien manners, 
it would not be amiss to send some of our 
young men to President Boyer, that they may 
learn how to behave themselves like geatle - 
men and like Christians.—Observer. 
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Proposals are issued for publishing the 
following works by “a citizen of the West.” 

“Letters from Alabama,” a miscellaneous 
production, embracing Strictures on “Man- 
ners, Customs, Dialects, Religion, Educa 
tion, Literature, Slavery and Females,” of 
the United States; with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished’ men in 
Tennessee and Alabama; to which is ad- 
ded a physical view of those States as well 
as Kentucky, and the manner of cultivating 








to such arrangements with the Colonization 


cotton, 
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“Phe Tennessean,” a novel founded on a 


recent and well known fact, still fresh in the 
memory of handreds in that part of the 
United States where the circumstance hap- 


expedition undertaken by a number of 
young and enterprising men, (principally 
‘fenuesseans) to the Spanish dominions, 
some fifteen or sixteen years since, ‘The 
“biect of this expedition, though it never 
transpired, yet we may justly suppose, was 
never realized. The novel is little more 
then anarrative of the suflerings and = difli- 
culties encountered by the party; some of 
whom were captured by the Spaniards, and 
confined 


in their dungeons during three 
years. Mr. P 


_pr. FT 





, and anoth- 








characte rs in the work. 


6 Sketcles by a Traveller,” comprising phy-| 


||dence.” by Baron Fr. Venturn. 


lamateur in all that is scientific and literary, 
and during several years a resident in 
France, has just published a work in three 
volumes, entitled, Voyage dans une partie de 
la France. It is written in the form of let- 
ters, and is both interesting aud instructive, 





Sicilian Literature.—In 1821 and 1822, 
}only about fifty-six works were published; 
/but it would seem that the list contained in 
the Bibliotheque Italienne cannot be com- 
plete, for there is but one political work, 
i On the right of Sicily to National Indepen- 
Sicilian 
‘literature is equally poor in its journals. 





journals. The Abeille, which served as a 
‘literary gazette for Sicily, was so badly sup- 


SS 


I Uhere is a publication called the Iris, a | — 

journal of sciences, letters, and arts; but it} capital paid in. 
Hisnot very expensively got up, being prin-| 
er distinguished personage, are principal} cipally composed of extracts from foreign | 
| | Providence, R. |. at their manutacturing 


sical and moral remarks on the eastern and || ported, that it ceased at the twelfth number. 





| from England to South America, to superin- 
| tend the formation of a canal across the [sth- 
mus of Darien, 


| 








The Legislature of Connecticut at the last 
| Session, incorporated a Bank in Farmington, 
| with a capital of $500,000; on condition 
i that the institution purchase shares in the 
| Farmington Canal Corporation to the amount 
‘of $100,000, and a further sum of $100,- 
| 000, if the Canal Co, should require the 
‘same: and in consequence to receive a per- 


I 


| petual charter, be exempted from taxation 


is 


| forever, and be allowed to issue its paper 


to the amount of fitty per cent. beyond its 
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Messrs. Richardson and Whittaker of 


establishment in Attleborough, under the 
superintendence of Mr, Zeba Bliss, wove on 


‘The Juurnal de Medicine, in which are pub 


western parts of the United States, includ ‘twenty Power Looms, week ending June 


lished the observations made at the gieat| 


[’ lad 
ng the history of the principal towns and 


tered by the tirst settlers. 


been < uc yauins to ascertal > or || F 
been at much pains to ascertain the number Sci] 


and condition of the public establishments || 
in each town, &c. and particularly those of; 
Washington City. | 
manners of the people of the eastern and 
western states are noticed and compared. 


The above works are from the pen of a} illuminating lamp has been invented by Mr. | 


_ a . | hospital of P: ) ¢ ve interesting to 
ities, from their origin; with many inter- |) ° spital , tI erm : werd be ee... 

ene oo! ae ae or ” ithe class of individuals for which it 1s intend- || 
esting accounts of the difficulties encoun- || 


‘The author has | 


the drama. Inthe years, 1821 and 1822, 


greater part of the works which issue from 
the Sicilian presses relate to antiquities and 


‘The appearance and | the fine arts. 


ne 


New Lamp.—A neat and convenient self- 


- ° ~~ . . ° } ° . 
Lady, widow of an officer ofthe revolution-||H. Berry. It consists of a small tin box. a- 


ary army: for whose benefit they are to be bout six inches long and three wide; it 1s_ 


published. | 
at the Post Oflice in this place, and at the, 
Bookstore, No. 14,.Lower Market street. 


Noah Webster, Esq. has sailed for Eu-| 
rope with a view of publishing his diction-| 
ary, upon which he has been.engaged for | 
twenty years,in England. He goes first to| 
l'rance, to procure the means of completing | 
one division of his work. We believe Mr. 
W's. plan is new, and we understand that} 
tt will embrace an analysis of twenty-six | 
languages. 


It isstated in the London papers, that 
Sir Walter Scott had offered a ‘Tragedy to 
the managers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which they have rejected; three of the prin- 
cipal performers having refused to appear 
in the characters assigned them. 

A new literary monthly journal is an- 
nounced at Paris. It proposes to give in 
formation of all the works published, dis- 
coveries made, progress ascertained, &c. in 
the arts and sciences in every country of| 
Europe; and is to be published in English! 
at London, French at Paris, Italian in Italy, 
German in Germany, &c. The liberal co- 
ferie literaire of Paris are named as 
chief writers in the French department. 





Subscriptions will be received | divided longitudinally, and one of the divi- | 


sions (out of which a avick arises.) is tilled 
with oil or spirits of wine. On the other 
side there is an apparatus, the principal 
parts of which are, a sort of reel of three 
points, anda pulley to which a silk string of 
any length is attached; and pulling this, the 


point, which is armed with a match, strikes 
against the wick, and instantly ignites it. 
A clear and bright flame 1s thus lighted, and 
wili burn for eighteen hours, at a trifling 


the machine in trim. 
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Summary, 


CANALS. 





— 





The Canal from Boston Bay to Ips- 
wich Bay has been opened,—and vessels 
whose draft of water is within ‘the rise of 
the tide, can now pass. Ina passage be- 
tween Boston and Ipswich or Newburyport, 
5 or 6 miles will be saved——and vessels be- 
tween Boston and the Eastward may profit 
by it when the wind is unfavorable for doub- 


of a paternal Government, has appropriat- 
ed $6000 towards this Canal. 


Charles Waterton Esq. has proceeded 








M. le Comte Orloff, the Russian senator, 


ed. ‘There is no contest in the carcer of} 


y produced only two melodramas. The | 


reel makes one movement, and the first; 


expence: three pence per weck will keep! 


ling the Cape.——Congress, in the true spirit, 


' 12th, 66561 yards No. 14, 3 brown Shirt 
| ings. 


| ae 


| A mixture of an equal quantity of any kind 
of spirits, sharp vinegar, and common salt, is 
said to be a sovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ache on entering the cavity of the tooth. 
| La Fayette—Great preparations have 
| been making in the Atlantic cities, to give 
this distinguished individual a reception be- 
coming his merits and the debt of gratitude 
due to him. Among others, the Cincinnatz 
|| State Society of Maryland, at a meeting on 
| the 5th inst, passed the following resolutions 
jin anticipation of the event of his arrival iu 
‘Baltimore: 
| . , 
| fiesolved, That on the arrival of Gen. La Fay- 
Sette in this country the President be requested to 
invite him toadinner to be given by the Society 
of the Cincinnati of Maryland. 
Resolved, That the President request the atten- 
! dance of the members of the Cincinnati throngh- 
out the state to unite in paying the contemplated 
| honors to General La Fayerre. 
| A machine propelled by water for mak- 
Ing shingles has been invented 11 Massachu- 
‘setts. Itis managed by boys, and one perc 
‘son, it is stated, can make 5000 shingles a 
day ofa uniform thickness, without waste of 
timber. 


Cincinnati, July LOth, 1824. 

| Anumerousand respectable mecting of the citi- 
,zens of Cincinnati, assembled at the Globe Thea- 
‘tre to take into consideration the theory of con- 
‘centric spheres, supported by Joun CLEVES 
| Symmes, Esq. and to determine how farthey merit 
public attention: On motion, , 
Resolved,- That Alexander McGrew take the 
chair, and that Luman Watson, act as Secretary. 
| After some genera] discussion, it was unani- 
mous! | 

Resolved, That we recommend Symmes’ Theory 
(ofthe Earth to the attention of the people of the 
United States:—And that each of the Editors of 
newspapers in this city be requested, by the Chair- 
man of this meeting, to insert these proceedings in 


their columns. 
ALEX. McGREW, Chairman, 
Lyman Watson, Sec’ry. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POETRY. 








For the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 
Dzgo Orptimo MaximoqQuE, PARENT& OMNIUM. 
Oden seu Hymnum sequentem, 

Auimo Reverentissime 
Atque Venerabundo, 


Dat, Dicat, Dedicatque 
Fitiornum HuMILuinys. 





Conditor mundi, omniputensque rector 

Ceelitum, supplex veniens ad aram, 

Nunc tuum sanctum, Pater O benigne, 
Numen adoro. 


Unice, eterne, omnituens, supreme, 

Gloria celi nitidi refulgens ; 

Da tuas vati celebrare laudes 
‘Carmine sacro, 


Ante stellatum, Deus O fuisti 
#Ethera, eternum jubar et coruscans,* 
Luce divina, rutiJaque flamma 

Semper amictc.+ 


Spiritus coeli, maris atque terre, - 
tntuens, lustrans, agitansque cuncta, 


Pectus O imple, penitusque cordis 
Dirige motus. 


Suscita sacras, precor, O calores; 

Lumen infunde, et radiis benignis 

Gratie exorna ingenium, atque mente 
Pelle tenebras. 


Magne rex, O clo habitansin alto! 
Intremit tellus; hominumque corda 


‘Concidunt, cum tu rutilante dextra 
Fulmina torques. 


Sancta majestas tua splendet astris; 

Yrugibus terre bonitas videtur: 

Flosculis ridet tua-que, et venustas, 
Vere rubente. 


Pone me Thules gremio rigente ; 
Transfer in siccas Garamantum arenas; 


Ye colam gratus, referamque laudes 
Corde fideli. 


Incole mundi tribuant honores 
Rité czlesti solitos parenti ; 
Cantibus sacris resonentque colles, 


Et nemora alta. 
[Es wo W. 
* Coruscum. 
t Vel potius amictun. 
ae 


FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
LOVE AND PASSION. 


I thought ’twas love, when Mary’s smile 
Beam’d on my soul, in mildest splendor; 
My every care was sooth’d the while, 
To thoughts, to looks, to accents tender. 


I felt its soft, its sunny glow, 
My heart, my hours of anguish lighten, 

*T was less thanlove’s celestial flow; : 
‘Twas past, itdied and geas’d to brightem 
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I thought twas love, when Rosa’s song 
Broke on my ear, my senses stealing, 

My thoughts inflamed—her words prolong 
The wildly rapturous, unknown feeling. 


{ cought hereye—disdain was there, 

Proudly she wore her conscious splendour, 
I sought her love—and false as fair, 

I found her soul unblest, untender. 


I knew *twas love, when Julia’s glance, 
Thrill’d to my soul a nameless pleasure, 
I felt ‘twas love’s delicious trance, 
My senses moved to passion’s measure. 


»T was not the listless languid flame 
By Mary’s smiling dimples lighted, 

’T was not that fire 1 dare hot name 
By Kosa lit that reason slighted 


Not Mary’s soft impassioned sigh, 
Nor Rosa’s veice that wakes to wildness, 
Are like the glance of Julia’s eye 
So full of meaning, truth and brightness 
—— 5. 
SELECTED. 
TO A LADY. 
BY D. GARRICK, 


The shape alone, let others prize, 
The features of the fair; 

I look for spirit in the eyes, 
And meaning in the air. 


A damask cheek, anivory arm, 
Shall ne’er my wishes win; 

Give me an animated form, 
That speaks a mand within 


A face where awful, honor shines, H 





And sense, and sweetness move ; 
And angel-innocence refines 


The tenderness of love 
Rn 


LINES, 
On the death of a beloved child, who died of 


ascarlet fever. 


Low lies thy head, my bonny babe, 
Nae smile lives on thy faded brew, 
Cauld are thy lips, whose fragrant touch 
Hath often made my bosom glow. 


Oh! wha will air my baby’s sheets? 

Her clay damp shroud as white as snow; 
Ah! Jane! this hand can lend no help, 

The insect worm must dress thee now! 


I’ve got another child to nurse, 

Deep in my leart,—not on my knee: 
His name is everlasting grief, 

A whining wretchtha ne ’er will dee. 


The mair he lives, he stronger grows, 
But ne’er asleep nor rest will he; 


I’ve buried thee, my bonny babe, 











But this sad wretch will bury me. 


Last night I took a heart-break walk, 
Wi’ weary steps and heavy mind; 

Wii’ heavier steps 1 soon returned, 
But left my loving babe behindy 


Ye tenants of the low-rigg’d* house, 
Where my sweet darling I’ve resigned g 
Ah! think she’s but a babie yet, 
Let me entreat you to be kind, 


Alas! Irave,—gricf turns my head,— 
And a’ my words are empty wind; 


How can the dead regard my speech, 


How will the hungry worms prove kin¥ pA 


My heavy e’en, by sorrow dimm’d, 
Nae happy day shall ever see; 

For every rising jay must sink, | 
Whene’er 1 think, sweet Jane, of thee. 4 





*Low-roofed., ' 





LINES TO THE TUNE OF ** ALLAN WATSER.’: 


Fare thee well, dear land, for ever! 
Fate drives me from thy shore; 
But though I leave thee, never 
To behold thee mere, 
Yet still, where’er | wander, 
My heart remains with thee— 
No change can tear asunder 
Ties so dear to me! 


Other skies may shine more clear!:, 
On richer, greener plains; , 
But none, whose light so dearly 
In my bosom reigns, 
Can e’er be found to make me, 
Wherever I may roam, 
Forget.thee or forsake thee, 
Thee, my only home! 
—_— 
Fresh from their native beds I bring 
These images of youth and spring, 
Sweet flowers! whose bloom too quickly past 
What pity, ye no longer last. 
In early dawn the violet spreads 
Its transient beauty thro’ the meads; 
At close of day the maid no more, 
Can trace, alas, her favorite flower 


At noon, the rose of damask hue 
She plucks, the gaudiest as it grew; 
An instant sees its leaves expand, 
The next, they wither in her hand: 
Yet, one there is of lasting kind, : 
Happy the nymph, the flower can find , 
In ever-during sweets array’d, 
Whose blooming beauties never fade 


Tis neither violet nor rose, 
Nor in the field nor garden grows; y 
Fast rooted in the soul ’tis seen, 
_ And there maintains perpetual spring r 
Wouldst thou till latest time shall end, 
Secure the lover and the friend, 
Eliza, cultivate with care, 
The flower that blooms immortal there. | 
a ee ee | 
Published on Saturdays by JOHN P. FUUIE, i 
at the Book store, No. 14, Lower Market Street; 
at THREE DOLLARS per annum in advunce. 
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A. N. Deming, Printer, 
Corner of Main and Columbia Streets. 


MAGISTRATE’S BLANKS 
fer sale at_this office. 











